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MEDIA  OF  EXCHANGE  USED  WITHIN 
PENITENTIARIES  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

By  Jack  F.  Burns 

The  Section  of  Coins  and  Medals  of  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  is  con- 
tinually engaged  in  research  projects  for  the  study  of 
all  types  of  media  of  exchange.  On  learning  that  the 
Nevada  State  Penitentiary  used  brass  tokens  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  interest  was  created  to  find  out 
about  the  media  used  within  the  other  state  and 
federal  penitentiaries.  A search  of  numismatic  litera- 
ture was  made  but  no  information  could  be  located 
which  deals  primarily  with  these  particular  media. 

To  obtain  information  about  the  form  of  media  of 
exchange  from  all  state  and  federal  penitentiaries  a 
survey  was  conducted  by  mail  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  1960.  Copies  of  a two-page  questionary  were 
mailed,  one  each  to  the  six  wardens  of  the  federal 
penitentiaries,  to  the  wardens  of  the  state  penitentiaries 
and  to  the  chief  officials  of  penal  institutions  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  Tokens, 
Coupon  Books,  Punch  Cards,  United  States  Cash  and 
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Charge  Slips  are  presently  used  as  the  media  of 
exchange.  The  term  “Charge  Slip”  was  selected  as 
being  descriptive  of  all  such  paper  forms  which  serve 
as  the  medium  which  authorises  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  personal-fund  accounts  for  the  payment  of  items 
purchased  in  commissaries. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  distribution  of 
types  of  media  now  in  use: 


Penitentiaries 

Tokens 

Coupon 

Books 

Punch 

Cards 

u.s. 

Cash 

Charge 

Slips 

State 

6 

11 

9 

5 

19 

Canal  Zone 
District  of  Columbia 

1 

1 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

United  States* 

5 

Total 

6 

12 

9 

5 

26 

0 Excluding  Alcatraz  which  does  not  provide  commissary  facilities. 


The  study  provided  information  which  made  pos- 
sible the  preparation  of  an  article  which  sets  forth 
such  particulars  as:  the  need  for  and  use  of  a media 
of  exchange  in  penitentiaries;  the  distribution  of  types 
in  use  by  locations;  and  a descriptive  listing  in  detail, 
including  illustrations,  of  the  media  now  used  and  also 
in  the  past  in  each  of  the  various  institutions.  This 
article  has  been  published  in  the  Annals  of  Carnegie 
Museum  of  31  December  1960.  This  publication  of 
thirty-eight  pages,  including  fourteen  plates,  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  such  study  ever  published. 

The  study  further  provided  the  means  of  acquiring 
examples  of  the  various  types  of  media  for  the  numis- 
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made  collecdon  of  the  Carnegie  Museum.  In  addition 
to  the  many  types  of  Coupon  Books,  Punch  Cards  and 
Charge  Slips,  a total  of  52  different  types  of  tokens 
have  been  added  to  the  collection.  These  tokens  are 
unique  in  shape  and  composition  and  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  regular  coinage.  They  have  been  struck  in 
brass,  aluminium,  nickel  alloy,  fibre  and  plastic,  and 
in  shapes  which  are  square,  octagonal  and  scalloped. 

Mr  Burns  is  a Research  Associate,  Section  of  Coins  and 
Medals , Carnegie  Museum , Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 


FROM  THE  PAST 

“new  coinage— To  obviate  the  extreme  incon- 
venience occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  coppers,  par- 
ticularly by  the  grocers,  who  have,  not  infrequently, 
to  pay  a premium  of  from  sixpence  to  a shilling  in  the 
pound,  for  their  Saturday  night’s  supply,  Mr  Coun- 
cillor Annand  has  had  coined,  at  Birmingham,  a large 
supply  of  penny  pieces,  having  on  the  one  side  the 
figure  of  Britannia,  and,  on  the  obverse,  the  inscrip- 
tion, ‘Annand,  Smith  & Co.,  Family  Grocers,  Mel- 
bourne.’ This  expedient  will  have  the  effect,  not  only 
of  increasing  the  copper  coinage  in  circulation  in  the 
province,  but  will  also  operate  as  a most  active  stand- 
ing advertisement  for  the  house.” 

— The  Argus , 20  October  1849 

“Mr  O.  H.  Hedberg  has  imported,  per  ship  Der- 
• wentwater , a large  quantity  of  copper  tokens,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  trading  community.” 

—The  Argus , 9 December  1854 


THE  COINAGE  OF  FIJI 

By  Sydney  V.  Hagley,  f.r.n.s. 

Prior  to  the  issue  of  a distinctive  coinage  for  Fiji, 
in  1934,  British  Imperial  coins  were  current  from 
1874.  All  issues  were  struck  in  the  Royal  Mint, 
London,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  1942-3  which 
were  struck  at  the  United  States  Mint,  San  Francisco. 
The  latter  bear  the  mint  mark  “S”  in  varying  positions 
on  the  reverse  but  no  mint  marks  appear  on  those 
from  the  Royal  Mint. 

Proofs  exist  of  many  years  and  denominations  but 
none  were  sold  to  the  public. 

Silver  issues,  1934-45,  florin,  shilling  and  sixpence, 
are  500  fine,  except  1942-3  which  are  900  fine.  Cupro- 
nickel replaced  silver  for  these  denominations  from 
1953  onwards. 

Cupro-nickel  was  used  for  all  pence  and  halfpence 
except  1942-3  when  cupro-zinc  was  used  to  conserve 
nickel. 

The  twelve-sided  threepence  has  been  struck  in  the 
same  alloy,  nickel  brass,  since  the  first  issue  in  1947. 

With  the  exception  of  the  replacement  of  the 
Tudor  crown  with  the  St  Edward  crown  on  the 
pence  and  halfpence  from  1954  onwards  no  major 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  reverse  designs. 

No  coins  were  struck  dated  1939,  1944,  1946  and 

1948. 

In  1941  the  Imperial  penny  and  threepence,  and 
in  August  1942,  the  Australian  sixpence,  were  declared 
legal  tender  by  Proclamation  in  an  effort  to  alleviate 
the  shortage  of  currency. 

The  very  large  issues  of  1942-3  were  occasioned  by 
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the  presence  of  United  States  troops  enroute  to  New 
Guinea  and  other  battle  areas  in  the  Pacific. 


George  V 1910-1936 


No. 

Date 

Value 

Qty.  Minted 

1 

1934 

21- 

200,000 

2 

u- 

350,000 

3 

6d 

160,000 

4 

Id 

480,000 

5 

Id 

96,000 

6 

1935 

2/- 

50,000 

7 

1/- 

180,000 

8 

6d 

120,000 

9 

Id 

240,000 

10 

1936 

21- 

65,000 

11 

1/- 

140,000 

12 

6d 

40,000 

13 

Id 

360,000 

Includes  those 
with  name  of 
Edward  VIII. 

Edward  Vlll 

14 

1936 

Id 

Included  with 
above  figure. 

George  VI  1936-1952 

15 

1937 

21- 

30,000 

16 

1/- 

40,000 

17 

6d 

40,000 

18 

Id 

360,000 

22 

No. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
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Date 

Value 

Qty.  Minted 

1938 

2/- 

20,000 

1/- 

40,000 

6d 

40,000 

1940 

6d 

144,000 

Id 

24,000 

id 

24,000 

1941 

2/- 

20,000 

1/- 

40,000 

6d 

40,000 

Id 

280,000 

id 

96,000 

1942 

2/- 

250,000 

1/- 

500,000 

6d 

400,000 

Id 

1,000,000 

id 

250,000 

1943 

21- 

250,000 

1/- 

500,000 

6d 

400,000 

Id 

1,000,000 

id 

250,000 

1945 

21- 

100,000 

ld 

240,000 

1947 

3d 

400,000 

1949 

Id 

120,000 

id 

96,000 

No. 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
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Date 

Value 

Qty.  Minted 

1950 

3d 

400,000 

Id 

57,600 

id 

115,200 

1951 

id 

115,200 

1952 

3d 

400,000 

Id 

230,400 

id 

288,000 

Elizabeth  II  1952- 

1953 

6d 

800,000 

1954 

Id 

511,200 

id 

288,000 

1955 

3d 

200,000 

Id 

230,400 

1956 

3d 

200,000 

Id 

230,400 

1957 

2/- 

Included  in 

1/- 

1958  figures. 

ld 

360,000 

1958 

2/- 

515,000 

Includes  issues 

u- 

800,000 

dated  1957. 

6d 

400,000 

3d 

200,000 

1959 

Id 

864,000 

UNITED  STATES  ENCASED 
POSTAGE  STAMPS 


WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  CHECK-LIST  OF  ALL 
VARIETIES  KNOWN  TO  DATE 

By  A.  Earl  Coatsworth 

The  Encased  Postage  Stamp  represents  perhaps  the 
most  novel  idea  ever  employed  in  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute something  of  genuine  value  for  shrinking 
supplies  of  standard  governmental  issues  of  coins.  Most 
numismatists,  and  probably  many  philatelists,  are 
familiar  with  the  opinion  frequently  expressed,  that 
encased  stamps  are  the  connecting  link  between  their 
two  sciences.  However,  logic  classifies  these  issues 
definitely  as  numismatic  in  character,  for  once  encased, 
the  stamp  could  no  longer  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  but  had  become  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  money. 

The  encased  stamp  is  one  of  a large  variety  of 
emergency  money  issues  produced  by  individuals, 
business  establishments  and  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  Civil  War  years  in  the  United  States. 
Originating  with  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
banks,  a wave  of  hoarding  of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
coins  swept  over  the  country,  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
timid  to  salvage  something  of  intrinsic  value  from  the 
threatened  wreck  of  the  Union,  and  to  speculators 
who  hoarded  what  they  hoped  would  soon  command 
a large  premium.  In  fact,  large  amounts  of  silver  were 
exported  to  Canada  and  South  America,  and  business- 
men in  many  instances  paid  premiums  of  10%  to  12% 
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for  small  quantities  of  silver  coin  for  use  in  making 
change.  Under  these  circumstances,  practically  any- 
thing which  represented  the  price  of  goods  or  services 
circulated  as  money,  in  a restricted  measure.  This 
included  such  items  as  due  bills,  stage  and  street  car 
tickets,  theatre  tickets,  milk  tickets,  etc.  Soon  mer- 
chants were  issuing  token  cards,  simulating  minor 
coins;  generally  these  were  redeemable  by  the  mer- 
chants whose  names  appeared  upon  the  tokens,  but 
they  passed  from  person  to  person  in  general  circu- 
lation. At  an  early  stage  in  the  crisis,  postage  stamps 
began  to  take  the  place  of  small  change,  first  in  loose 
form,  next  when  pasted  upon  cards,  then  when  con- 
tained in  envelopes,  and  finally  when  presented  in  the 
form  we  know  as  encased  stamps.  Thus,  the  direct 
forerunner  of  the  encased  stamp  was  the  cheap  little 
paper  envelope,  upon  which  was  marked  the  total 
value  of  the  stamp  or  stamps  enclosed,  and  usually 
bearing  patriotic  devices  and  business  advertisements. 
About  one  hundred  varieties  of  these  envelopes  have 
been  identified,  all  issued  in  the  eastern  cities  of  New 
York,  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia. 
They  led  to  encased  stamps  and  later  in  turn  to 
postage  currency  and  fractional  currency. 

Obviously  these  early  means  of  using  stamps  as 
money  were  quite  unsatisfactory;  they  were  fragile, 
soiled  easily,  and  were  difficult  to  handle  due  to  their 
gummed  backs.  The  encased  stamp  is  a simple  device, 
yet  a tribute  to  American  ingenuity.  It  consists  simply 
of  two  round  pieces  of  brass,  one  in  the  form  of  a flat 
shell  or  disc,  the  other  a broad  rim.  These  were  pressed 
together  to  form  a case,  which  enclosed  a postage 
stamp  protected  by  a covering  of  transparent  mica. 
The  result  is  a round,  fiat  case,  with  a smooth  edge. 
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measuring  1 5 / 1 6ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about 
1 /64th  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  rim  section  is 
approximately  1 / 16th  of  an  inch  in  width,  so  that  most 
of  the  surface  of  the  stamp  is  exposed  to  view. 
Evidence  indicates  that  probably  all  of  these  cases 
were  made  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  who  employed  an  old- 
fashioned  flat-button  machine  in  the  process.  This  same 
company  had  produced  many  of  the  “Hard  Times” 
tokens  of  the  Jackson  era,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
period  they  made  many  tokens,  cards  and  medals, 
and  possessed  a virtual  monopoly  in  the  manufacture 
of  military,  naval  and  fancy  buttons. 

Certain  stamps  appear  with  frames  which  indicate 
that  the  flat  metal  had  been  scored  with  cross-lines; 
these  are  commonly  called  “ribbed  frames”  and  were 
probably  so  made  in  order  to  temper  the  brittleness  of 
the  brass  used.  Other  specimens  appear  to  have  been 
finished  with  a light  coating  of  silver  and  are  usually 
advertised  as  “silvered”  copies;  in  reality  these  pieces 
were  washed  or  dipped  in  a solution  of  tin.  Most  issues 
show  milling  around  the  edge,  just  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  reverse;  this  evidently  played  a part  in 
the  process  of  crimping  and  pressing  the  two  sections 
into  one. 

In  the  general  history  of  our  nation,  the  brief  career 
of  the  encased  stamp  is  an  insignificant  episode  and  of 
little  consequence;  however,  to  numismatists,  especially 
those  interested  in  the  study  of  necessity  issues,  it 
represents  the  most  important  link  in  a series  of  events 
which  led  to  the  first  and  only  issue  of  fractional 
currency  by  our  national  government;  and  this  in  turn 
probably  averted  commercial  catastrophe  due  to  the 
lack  of  normal  amounts  of  specie  in  circulation. 
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The  idea  of  enclosing  the  stamp  within  a metal  case 
was  conceived  by  a certain  John  Gault  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  To  him  was  granted  United  States 
Patent  number  1627,  on  12  August  1862,  for  a “Design 
for  Postage  Stamp  Case  . . . being  an  invention  new 
and  original,  designed  for  encasing  Government  stamps 
for  currency.”  We  know  nothing  of  Gault’s  personal 
life  or  his  business  previous  to  this  time;  but  it  does 
not  matter,  for  he  achieved  his  small  niche  in  history. 
His  idea  developed  into  immediate  success  and  pro- 
mised to  net  a fortune.  So  heavy  was  the  demand  for 
his  product  that  he  soon  exhausted  the  supplies  of 
stamps  in  the  larger  cities  and  the  government  was 
forced  to  refuse  to  sell  to  him.  In  the  meantime  his 
venture  undoubtedly  influenced  the  government  to 
consider  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  legalize  the 
use  of  stamps  as  money.  Thus,  the  Act  of  17  July 
1862  outlawed  issues  of  tokens  and  similar  substitutes, 
intended  to  circulate  as  coins,  and  authorized  the 
regular  issue  of  Postage  Currency.  Fractional  Currency 
followed  soon  thereafter  and  Gault  was  thus  driven 
out  of  a business  which,  in  his  own  words,  “could 
have  made  a million  dollars  in  a year.”  His  entire  out- 
put was  achieved  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  1862. 

Gault’s  original  issues  bear  only  his  name  “J.  Gault” 
and  “Pat  12  Aug.  1862,”  in  small  incused  characters 
near  the  circumference  of  the  plain  metal  reverse  of 
the  case.  Almost  immediately  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
selling  this  space  to  advertisers;  the  response  was  so 
successful  that  he  moved  to  New  York  in  ordei  to 
obtain  larger  quantities  of  stamps  and  to  be  nearer  to 
his  expanding  market.  There  he  also  joined  in  partner- 
ship with  a certain  Kirkpatrick,  although  Gault  re- 
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tained  sole  title  of  his  patent.  The  new  firm  issued 
cases  bearing  this  inscription  (in  part):  “Applications 
for  advertising  on  this  currency  to  be  addressed  to 
Kirkpatrick  and  Gault,  No.  1 Park  Place,  N.Y.”  The 
characters  are  in  raised  letters,  as  on  all  issues  except 
Gault’s  individual  case,  as  noted  above. 

Gault’s  unique  advertising  medium  attracted  thirty 
customers;  that  number  of  firms  purchased  his  encased 
stamps  with  their  advertisements  embossed  upon  the 
reverses.  This  figure  includes  Gault  himself  and  his 
partnership.  However,  the  firm  of  Ayer’s  issued  three 
different  reverses  and  Burnett’s  issued  two.  And  to  this 
list  is  added  the  product  of  G.  G.  Evans  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  manufactured  his  own  stamp  cases; 
plainly  an  infringement  upon  Gault’s  patent  rights. 
Thus  if  a few  minor  variations  are  discounted,  thirty- 
four  general  types  of  reverses  are  known  and  listed. 
The  thirty-one  advertisers  were  located  as  follows: 
New  York,  12;  Boston,  4;  Cincinnati,  4;  Philadelphia, 
3;  Chicago,  2;  Evansville,  Indiana,  2;  and  one  each  in 
Detroit;  Lowell,  Massachusetts;  Hopkinton,  Rhode 
Island;  Peoria,  Illinois;  and  Montreal,  Canada.  The 
following  businesses  are  represented  by  the  number  of 
cases  indicated:  dry  goods,  6;  drugs,  6;  hats  and  caps, 
3;  liquors,  3;  hotels,  2;  advertising,  2;  and  one  each  for 
clothing,  banks,  bread,  jewellery,  fancy  goods, 
groceries,  periodicals,  life  insurance  and  metal  wares. 

There  are  a few  minor  varieties  in  these  cases  which 
are  worthy  of  mention.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
inscriptions  found  on  the  three  different  cases  issued 
by  the  Ayer’s  patent  medicine  people  are,  “Ayer’s 
Cathartic  Pills,”  “Take  Ayer’s  Pills”  and  “Ayer’s 
Sarsparilla.”  The  “Cathartic”  case  was  issued  with  a 
decoration  of  two  arrow-heads  beneath  the  inscription. 
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which  vary  in  length  from  5 mm.  on  some  specimens 
to  6 mm.  on  others;  these  are  generally  referred  to  as 
“long”  and  “short”  arrows.  On  the  “Sarsparilla”  case 
the  word  “Ayer’s”  is  found  in  lettering  of  three  sizes 
and  is  generally  referred  to  as  “large,”  “medium”  and 
“small”  Ayer’s. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  cases  issued  by  Joseph 
L.  Bates  of  Boston— one  with  the  inscription  including 
“Fancy  Goods”  (two  words),  with  a period  after  the 
word  “Boston”;  the  other  spelling  “Fancygoods”  as 
one  word,  with  no  period  after  “Boston.” 

The  cases  issued  by  the  North  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  show  two  varieties— with  the  word 
“Insurance”  in  a straight  arrangement  on  some,  curved 
on  others.  On  all  issues  the  reverse  is  straight  with  the 
obverse,  except  that  of  Hunt  and  Nash,  on  which  the 
reverse  is  “upset.”  Including  the  minor  varieties  just 
enumerated,  a recapitulation  at  this  point  reveals  a 
total  of  thirty-nine  varieties  in  the  inscriptions  found 
on  the  reverses  of  the  series.  If  the  collector  wishes  to 
consider  “ribbed  frames”  as  varieties,  he  may  increase 
this  figure  from  39  to  63,  as  there  are  24  issues 
definitely  established  as  “known”  in  this  condition. 

However,  upon  turning  our  study  to  the  obverses  of 
the  series,  we  may  multiply  this  number  several  times, 
due  to  the  fact  that  various  denominations  of  stamps 
were  circulated  in  these  cases.  A full  set  includes 
stamps  of  the  following  values:  lc,  2c,  3c,  5c,  10c, 
12c,  24c,  30c,  and  90c,  although  it  is  questionable  to 
include  the  2c  stamp,  as  will  be  explained  later.  Ex- 
cluding this  denomination,  full  sets  from  lc  to  90c 
were  issued  by  five  different  firms,  whereas  one  firm 
issued  only  the  lc  stamp,  and  the  others  two  or  more 
different  values.  Invariably,  the  stamps  of  the  higher 
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values  are  rarest,  sometimes  unique;  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  Gault  prepared  complete  sample 
sets  for  some  of  his  clients,  who  then  selected  only  a 
part  for  their  own  circulation.  The  total  of  all  varieties 
known  to  date  is  222,  again  excluding  the  2c 
denomination. 

The  stamps  circulated  in  these  cases  were  of  the 
issue  of  1861,  the  third  regular  issue  of  government 
postage  stamps,  and  the  only  stamps  valid  at  that  time, 
since  the  series  of  1847  and  1851  were  demonetized  in 
November  and  December  1861,  and  January  1862, 
depending  upon  the  distance  from  Washington.  This 
action  was  necessary  because  the  Confederacy  seized 
all  stamps  within  their  territory  and  adopted  them  for 
their  own  postal  use.  A table  is  appended  hereto 
which  describes  in  detail  the  various  stamps  used  in 
Gault’s  cases. 

To  the  list  of  varieties  noted  here,  another  lot  may 
be  added,  although  its  present  existence  is  not  certain. 
It  is  a matter  of  record  that  Gault  presented  a full  set 
of  gold  frames  to  President  Lincoln.  Since  the  location 
of  this  set  was  not  known,  it  was  thought  that  the 
pieces  were  among  the  ten  thousand  items  from  the 
President’s  estate  which  were  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment (Library  of  Congress)  by  his  son,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln.  By  the  terms  of  the  gift,  the  collection  was 
to  be  kept  under  seal  until  21  years  after  the  donor’s 
death;  since  the  seals  were  broken  on  26  July  1947, 
no  published  record  has  indicated  that  the  Gault  cases 
were  included. 

There  are  two  specimens  known  of  the  2c  stamp  in 
Gault’s  cases.  Dealers  who  have  presented  this  item 
for  sale  have  taken  great  pains  to  insist  upon  its 
authenticity;  however,  there  is  no  logic  in  their  argu- 
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ment.  This  stamp,  black  in  colour,  with  a portrait  of 
Jackson,  is  part  of  the  issue  of  1861,  but  was  not 
actually  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  until 
6 July  1863,  or  practically  a year  after  Gault  was  out 
of  business.  It  is  the  opinion  here  that  the  origin  of 
this  item  is  too  questionable  to  include  it  in  a classifi- 
cation of  genuine  issues. 

Sometimes  a general  list  of  encased  stamps  may  in- 
clude the  rather  well-known  rectangular  copper  case 
which  enclosed  a strip  of  three  three-cent  stamps. 
This  too  should  be  omitted  from  any  authentic  list, 
since  substantial  evidence  indicates  that  this  case  was 
the  fabrication  of  a speculator  who  operated  about 
forty  years  after  Gault.  Occasionally  there  comes  to 
light  a freak  specimen  containing  a revenue  or  en- 
velope stamp,  or  a regular  postage  issue  other  than 
that  of  1861;  these  may  be  ignored,  as  they  were  never 
issued  by  any  advertiser  and  were  probably  experi- 
ments on  the  part  of  employees  at  the  manufacturing 
source.  The  list  appended  hereto  includes  every 
authentic  issue  known  to  date. 

The  method  of  joining  the  two  sections  of  the  cases 
makes  them  practically  tamper-proof.  The  rare  90c 
stamp  issues  have  frequently  been  shown  to  be  false, 
as  the  cases  bear  the  marks  of  tampering  by  some 
persons  who  substituted  the  rarer  stamps  for  the 
original  common  varieties. 

This  series,  while  generally  neglected,  has  attracted 
several  of  the  foremost  United  States  collectors;  how- 
ever, even  the  finest  collections  have  not  been  com- 
plete. In  addition,  condition  is  at  a high  premium  in 
this  particular  field,  as  most  specimens  usually  seen 
have  tarnished  cases,  the  stamps  are  faded  or  soiled, 
the  mica  covers  are  broken  or  cracked  and  the  original 
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“silvering”  has  disappeared  entirely.  Needless  to  say, 
the  series  contains  many  issues  which  are  extremely 
rare;  in  fact,  any  specimen  found  today  which  is  per- 
fect in  every  respect  is  a rarity  in  itself. 

(To  be  concluded) 

VALE,  EARL  COATSWORTH 

A.  Earl  Coatsworth,  author  of  the  preceding  paper,  passed 
away  unexpectedly  on  30  October  1960,  at  the  age  of  56.  He 
was  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a long-time  resident  of  Pitts- 
burgh who  had  been  trained  for  the  teaching  profession,  but 
had  entered  the  banking  business  in  1924  and  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  vice-president  some  years  before  his  untimely  death. 
Mr  Coatsworth  was  a member  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  and  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Numismatic 
Society,  and  served  as  president  of  the  latter  organization  from 
1942  to  1946. 

Few  numismatists  have  enjoyed  the  warm  regard  of  so  many 
friends  or  the  deep  respect  of  his  fellow  hobbyists  without 
exception.  Mr  Coatsworth’s  interests  lay  in  the  field  of  United 
States  numismatics,  and  he  had  formed  a cabinet  which  was 
especially  noteworthy  for  the  high  quality  of  its  material. 
Indeed,  he  was  reluctant  to  add  a specimen  which  was  not  of 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  preservation.  Coupled  with  his 
ardent  collecting  was  a keen  desire  to  learn  all  that  could  be 
known  about  every  coin  he  owned,  which  resulted  in  a number 
of  fine  papers  reflecting  long  and  careful  research. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  have  lost  a friend 
and  colleague.  Those  who  did  not  enjoy  that  association  may 
gain  something  of  our  respect  for  Earl  Coatsworth  from  his 
study  of  the  encased  postage  stamp  series,  but,  regrettably,  will 
not  experience  the  personal  warmth  or  lively  comradeship  of 
this  accomplished  gentleman.— W.  W.  Woodside. 
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